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had paid, his gain, said S. Jerome, must be another's loss;
and, in any case, trade was dangerous to the soul, since it
was scarcely possible for a merchant not sometimes to act
deceitfully.8

To all these reasons was added, by many of the more
saintly churchmen, yet another, which, had it been listened
to, would have put an end to secular activity altogether.
The thought of the supreme importance of saving the
individual soul, and of communion with God, drove
thousands into the hermit life of the wilderness, or into
monasteries; and it led even such a man as Augustine to
say that " business " was in itself an evil, for " it turns men
from seeking true rest, which is God." 9 It needed no little
courage for more sober churchmen, such as Leo the Great, to
reply that it is the way in which a man carries on his trade
that determines whether it is good or bad, since gain may bo
honourable as well as dishonourable.10 Yet there were valid
reasons for treating clergy and laity differently; and accord-
ingly ecclesiastical legislation early prohibited the clergy
from engaging in trade; if they must needs turn their atten-
tion from f divine duties in order to provide food and clothing
for themselves, it should be to agriculture or handicraft; in.
these, at any rate, they would produce some useful thing, and
they would be free from, the temptations which commerce
would put in their way.11

Such was the general character of the teaching of the
Church on economic matters during the early Middle Ages.
It would be unprofitable here to consider how far such teach-
ing might be beneficial or hurtful under modern circum-
stances ; nor, since we are now dealing only with the social
history of the eleventh and succeeding centuries, need we
consider whether it was altogether justified in the age when
it was first urged upon men's consciences. Certainly the